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Tue dew-drops hang upon the willow, 
The bird of night begins to wail, 
The sun is deep beneath the billow, 
The moon is up in lustre pale ; 
The flowers of day are gone to rest, 
Their life of light is in the west:— 
Then, oh my Light of Love, appear! 
A look will gild each anxious tear 
That from my longing eyes doth stream, 
Here in the jealous starlight’s beam :— 
The dew-drop hang’s upon the willow, | 
The bird of night begins to wail, 
The sun is deep beneath the billow, 
The moon is up in lustre pale; 
Oh, come, sweet Mistress of the Night, 
Oh, come, and bless thy Minstre] Lover’s sight! 
And when upon thy beauty gazing, 
I'll think there’s nought on earth beside, 
That’s worth thy Minnesinger’s praising, 
Thou'lt be his only joy and pride : 
My spirit shall not else rejoice 
Than in thy smile and in thy voice : 
Then, oh my Light of Love, appear! 
A look will gild each anxious tear 
That from my longing eyes doth stream, 
Here in the jealous starlight’s beam: 
The dew-drop hangs upon the willow, 
The bird of night begins to wail, 
The sun is deep beneath the billow, 
The moon is up in lustre pale ; 
Oh, come, sweet Mistress of the Night! 
Oh, come, and bless thy Minstrel Lover’s sight! 
* The Minnesingers, which literally signifies Love-sInGERs, 
flourished in Germany cotemporaneously with the eminent 
Troubadours of Provence, Castile, Catalonia and Italy. 


FLORELLE. 


A TALE OF THE DAYS OF HENRI QUATRE. 


In every clime, in every tongue 
Tis love inspires the puet’s song. 
Mrs. BARBAULD. 


FLorE.ie, the only child of the Baron de Pau, 
was at the age of sixteen, the loveliest maiden in 
all France. [f her form equaled not in symme- 
try the Medicean Venus, it possessed a nameless 





grace that no statuary could give to the creation 
of art. Her locks of raven blackness contrasted 
finely with the snowy whiteness of her swan-like 





neck. Her large, dark, persuasive eye was light- 
ed by the fire of sensibility, and the rose of her 
cheek looked pale only when compared to the ru- 
by redness of her lip. 

Though educated in retirement, many leagues 
from the capital, the fame of her charms was not 
long in reaching it, and, ere her seventeenth sum- 
mer had passed away, the king demanded her in 
marriage for his godson, Henri, Count de St. Me- 
dard, only son of the Duke de la Digne, the most 
wealthy and powerful nobleman at the Frenc 
court. Surely no father in his sense could refuse 
the offer of an alliance so splendid—at least the 
Baron de Pau could not, so a courier was 
immediately despatched to inform Florelle of the 
honor intended her, with a command to hold her- 
self in readiness to receive her future lord at any 
time it should please the king to appoint. 

Florelle was at first mightily leased with this 
intelligence. Since her return from the convent 
in which she had been educated, she had not 
hardly been out of sight of the chateau, and 
her only companions in it, in the absence of 
her father, whose time was principally spent in at- 
tendance on the king—and mother she had none 
—were her aunt Therese, a belle of the last 
century, and now a devotee; father Denis, the 
confessor, and Annette, her maid—and a husband 
would be such an acquisition! But her plea- 
surable emotions soon subsided, and were suc- 
ceeded by something like anger. Florelle was a 
great stickler for marrying for love—who of her 

e is not ?—and to be asked in marriage by one, 
of whom she never before had heard, awoke all 
the pride of her little heart. ‘*Tis amere match 
of interest,” said she, with more bitterness than 
she had ever felt, ‘and so that my father may 
attain his object, he would think little of what 
his daughter must suffer if united to one whom 
she could never love !” 

“ Yet,” she resumed, after looking for a mo- 
ment on her aunt who sat mumbling over some 
form of prayer, and thinking of the Chevalier 
Duval, with whom she had flirted at court, “ ra- 
ther than live as she does, with nothing but pray- 
er-books, and rosaries to amuse me, or some old 
monk, even more dull than they, I would marry 
any man that was not absolutely old and ugly.” 
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Here her soliloquy wasinterrupted, by a soft strain 
of music, that seemed to steal on a beam of the 
sitting sun into the sombre apartment, for there 
the vagrant breeze was scarcely permitted to en- 
ter. 

“Aunt!” said she, springing from her seat, 
‘there is music below. Do let us go down !” 

“Holy Virgin!” exclaimed the old lady, indig- 
nantly “was ever Christian soul so interrupted in 
her devotions! I, who have to repeat the Litur- 
By of our Lady of Loretto seven times yet before 

sleep, go down to hear the miserable twanging 
of some vile jougleur /” 

“Well, Madam, if you will ndt, I will,” said 
the light-hearted maiden, and away she flew, 
without regarding the mutterings of her aunt, that 
it well became the daughter of the Baron de Pau, 
‘ and the future Duchess de la Digne, to herd with 
his domestics. 

On reaching the hall, she found the servants 
dancing to the music of a Troubadour, a young 
man, whose minstrel garb of green and gold was 
well adapted to a form possessing every requisite 
of manly beauty. The servants, as soon as they 
became aware of the presence of their young mis- 
tress, ceased dancing, not through fear, but re- 
spect, and the stranger acknowledging her pre- 
sence by a profound obeisance, after a short pre- 
lude, sung the following. 

RAPSODY. 

What gives its brightness to the dawn ? 
What decks with flowers the verdant lawn ? 
What makes the silent rill so bright ? 
And paints the lily virgin white ? 

Tis love—'tis love. 
What gives its sweetness to the song 
That echoes darkling woods among ? 
What gives the rose its blushing dye? 
And what its power to beauty’s eye ? 

Tis love—’tis love. 
What makes so bright the sun’s last beam 
Which plays on yon pelucid stream ? 
And what to evening’s dewy hour 
Doth give a sweetly saddening power ? 

Tis love—'tis love. 
What gives to life its greatest charm ? 
What doth the heart for virtue form ? 
What brightens joy ?—and grief allays ? 
And gilds the evening of our days? 

’Tis love—'tis love! 

“ Truly,” songrt Florelle, as the minstrel 
concluded, “ this love is a curious thing! And 
must I become the wife of the Count without 
knowing —— about it ?” she sighed—but 
recollecting herself, she turned to the minstrel, 
and, after eulogizing his performance, asked him 
to sing her a ballad, “and,” she added, while a 
blush deepened the hue of her vermeil cheek, 
** let it bé something of woman’s love.”? He bow- 
ed, and sung with Waitin gravity, as follows: 

Annette sits in bower alone, 
None is near to hear the moan. 
Now she sighs, and now she weeps 
For her loved Eugene, who sleeps 
*Mong the brave on Glory’s plain— 
Fallen in the wars with Spain. 
“Cruel parents !” thus she cries, 
While the night wind round her sighs, 
“Why from me my lover tear 
And plunge me in this deep despair ? 
{ @r why, since life no joy can give, 





Would you I should longer live ?” 
Morning came, and Annette rose, 
O’er again to weep her woes : 

But what was the maid’s surprize, 
When before her tearful eyes, 
Does a gallant knight appear— 
Came her poor sad heart to cheer! 
In a month, or two, this maid 

Was in‘bridal robes arrayed ; 

For that knight, so gay and young, 
With glittering gold, and flattering tongue, 
Won her heart,—then wonder not 
Poor Eugene was soon forgot ! 


“ Annette,” said Florelle, turning to her maid, 
“you must change your name, for I shall never 
more like the name of Annette.” 

*‘ Lady,” said the minstrel, with some hesita- 
tion, “the constancy of the heart depends not on 
a name, and the proneness of woman to change, 
has passed into a proverb, the truth of which, is 
proved, by every day’s experience.” 

“TI know but little of woman, generally,” re- 
plied the maid, “ but, if I know anything of my 
own heart, it is not so prone to change.” She 
stopped, with a blush, at her boldness, in speak- 
—— to a stranger. 

lorelle, after rendering meet thanks to the 
minstrel for his readiness to comply with her re- 
_— and giving orders to Pierre, the major 
omo, to see that he lacked no attention, return- 
ed to her aunt, whose devotions she repeatedly 
interrupted by her praises of the troubadour. 
She retired to her chamber at an earlier hour than 
usual, and the image of the stranger accompanied 
her. “Oh!” she mentally exclaimed, as she ajust- 
ed her pillow for the filth time, ‘if the Count 
were like him!” 

Scarce had the gray dawn aroused the laborer 
to his toil, when Florelle was awakened by the 
voice of the minstrel, singing beneath her window 
his 

MORNING HYMN. 
The morn, in all her beauty, wakes, 
And from her golden tresses shakes 
The dews of night. 
The babbling brook and whispering wind, 
With song of birds, to praise have joined, 
Father of Light ! 
Shall men alone refuse to sing 
Thy praises, whom, Eternal King! 
Thy love sustains ? 
Oh, no! at eve I’ll sink to Thee— 
And Thine my morning song shall be 
While life remains. 


“What!” said Florelle, “ young, handsome, 
and religious! I thought religion was only for 
monks and old maids. Well, I should not be 
displeased now to find the Count religious, if he 
be but as handsome as this Troubadour.” She 
arose, and dressing herself without the assistance 
of her maid, who had probably strolled out with 
the hope of+ meeting Jean du Pays, with whom 
she danced the last Sunday evening, descended 
to the breakfast parlor. Not asoul was there !— 
and, without considering that the sun had not yet 
shown his jolly round face, she hurried to the 
chapel, which, on entering, she was surprized to 
find—not that the service was nearly over—not 
her aunt wondering at her absence, for she was 
particular in the cect vane of every duty—but 
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the troubadour alone, and kneeling before the al- 
tar. 

Startled at finding herself alone with one who, 
for the last few hours, had oceupied her ever 
thought, she turned abruptly to leave the chapel, 
when fate, or chance, or perhaps the suddenness 
of her turn, caused her to stumble—and she fell. 
The fall, for a few moments, deprived her of 
sense, and, on recovering, she found herself in the 
arms of the very man from whom she would have 
flown, who, roused from his devotions by the 
noise of her fall, had hurried te her, and raisin 
her in his arms, had borne her to the font, an 
throwing its consecrated water on her face—pale 
as the marble whence he took it—soon had the 
inexpressible pleasure of seeing her revive. 

*« How lovely !’ murmured he, as he bent over 
the senseless maid, and gazed on those features 
which bore the impress of the Great Creator. “I 
fear, lady,” said he, in a tremulous voice, as she 
opened those eyes which had been like ‘ wea- 
es sheathed,’ “I fear, lady, you are greatly in- 
jured.” 

“Oh, no, sir, no,” said she, rising from the 
bosom that had pillowed her head, ‘and, I en- 
treat you, mention not this incident to any of the 
family.” Then breaking from him, she returned 
unobserved to her chamber, which she left not 
until summoned to breakfast. 

On entering the saloon, she was met by her 
aunt, with something like a smile, who, as soon 
as the compliments of the morning were over, ex- 
claimed, with unusual vivacity, ‘Santa Maria! 
how pale you are! What can be the matter ? 

**Oh, nothing, dear aunt, buta slight head-ache 
that will soon be better. 

**Oh, is thatall? Well, I declare that I was so 
frightened ! for I want you to wear your best looks 
this morning. We are to have a stranger to 
breakfast with us. Whom do you think it is? 
Well, I was sure you could not guess. ’Tis no 
less a perosn than the troubadour. 

“‘ The troubadour! exclaimed Forelle. 

«My child, you need not look so demure about 
it. You surely cannot be ignorant of the custom 
of our young nobles, to assume the disguise of 
troubadours, to suit their convenience, or for the 
mere love of adventure, and may not he be one 
of those? I believe you have heard me speak of 
the Chevalier Duval ?” 

“T have, madam,” answered Florelle, and she 
might have added, some scores of times. 

‘Well, my dear, it was as a troubadour that he 
first presumed to make love tome, Ah! I can- 
not easily forget him, though like Mary of old, I 
have chosen the better part.” Here Madame 
sighed, dropped a bead, and, after a minutes pause, 
continued. ‘He was just the man to captivate 
the heart of a young and romantic girl, as I then 
was—so gay, so handsome, so accomplished, and 
so brave !—for he offered to settle, in single com- 
bat with the Italian Marquis of Como, his preten- 
sions to my hand. I caught a glimpse of the 
troubadour, ‘this morning, in the chapel, and his 
resemblance to the Chevalier Duval, struck me so 
forcibly, that I commissioned father Denis, to 
ask him to breakfast, and, depend upon it, he is 
no common person.” 

If, at the bare mention of the troubadour, its na- 
tive hue returned to the pale cheek of Florelle, 





how must its color have been hightened when 
she saw him enter! A sensation, new and unac- 
countable, thrilled her frame, producing such an 
excessive trembling, as to oblige her to sit down ; 
and to the elegant congé of the stranger, she was 
hardily able to return a slight inclination of the 
head, 

Madam, casting on her a reproachful glance, 
for what she conceived her ill-timed hauteur, 
received him, in a manner, the most flatter- 
ing; and, he, in return for her kindness, made 
such a display of his abilities as to convince her, 
ere they sat down to breakfast, that she was not 
mistaken in thinking him no common person. So 
pleased did Madame and her guest appear with 
each other, that they hardly suffered’ grace to be 
concluded, when they resumed their conversa- 
tion; and, to the question of Madame, of what 

art of France might claim the honor of his birth, 

e replied, “ Provence.” 

«The Count de St. Medard is a Provengal,” 
said Madame, looking at Florelle, who blushed, 
but took no further notice of the remark, “ Have 
you ever seen the Count” addressing the min- 
strel. 

“Oh, yes, madam, at court, often.” 

“Oh, you have been at court then?” said Ma- 
dam, with animation, “ perhaps you know my 
brother, the Baron de Pau ?” 

“Or the Chevalier Duval?’ asked Florelle. 

‘| have the honor, ladies, to rank them among 
my particular friends.” 

Something like a blush passed over the wrink- 

led cheek of Madame at this mention of her cide- 
vant lover, whether of pleasure or anger it was 
not easy to determine, but changing the subject, 
she spoke of the poets that flourished in the “ys 
of her girlhood, with the enthusiasm and volu- 
bility of one who had made them her principal 
study. 
«The poets of whom you speak, Madame,” 
said the priest, in a low sepulchral tone, “ were 
men who wrote under the salutary feeling of their 
accountability for the use or abuse of the talents 
entrusted to their keeping, while the immoral 
tendency of all modern poetry, wduld lead one to 
conclude the authors had utterly forgotten their 
responsibility. The Father, who had long been 
used to dogmatize in matters of religion, spoxé 
as one who feared not contradiction, though his 
only knowledge of the early poets was derived 
from some metrical lives of the saints, and of the 
modern from a small collection of romances found 
among the books of Florelle. But the minstrel, 
who seemed in the habit of expressing himself 
freely, denied that the indiscriminate censure of 
the priest was deserved by all modern poetry, 
though, he admitted, it might be justly applicable 
to ma of the most popular pieces of the day. 
And Madame, a soi-disant critic, determined to 
hear that she might judge, and as soon as break- 
fast was over, the minstrel was call upon to dis- 
prove the assertion of the father. 

“ But,” said Florelle, as he was about to be- 
gin, “we must first hear of your liege lady; for 
what is a troubadour without his lady-love ?” 

“Oh, by all means,” cried Madame, “let us 
first hear of the queen of youraffections.” “ And 
the minstrel, to a sweet and lively air, sung as 
follows: 








ee 


after observing that she had 
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MY LADY-LOVE. 
How bright to wanderers the star that ushers in the morn, 
How lovely is the blushing rose upon its native thorn, 
How sweet is eve,—’tis doubly sweet to labor’s weary child— 
And Oh, how fair the snowy wreaths of Alpine mountains 
wild. 


But she I love is brighter than the harbinger of day, 

Her blushes are unrivaled by the blooming rose of May ; 
Oh, she J love is sweeter far than dewy evening mild, 
And fairer is she than the snows of Alpine mountains wild! 


My lady-love ’mong women is as, ’mong the stars, the moon, 
But borrows not, like her, her light—her beauty’s all her own; 
He that has once her charms beheld, will think of others, never, 
And he, on whom she once has smiled, must love her—and 
forever. ” 


‘Oh, ’tis a sweet thing!” cried Madame. 

“* Ay, sweet!” said the priest, with a smile of 
exultation, “and goes as br as I could wish to 
prove what I said, for.in its sweetness it contains 
a deadly poison.” 

“© You are too severe, father,” said Madame. 

“Too severe!” retorted he, “I am SOITy a 
daughter of the church could think anything too 
severe that might be said against a thing in which 
a frail mortal is raised to an equality with the 
Deity.” 

“* But reverend father,” asked the youth, “‘ how 
is it possible to draw such an inference from any 
thing I have said ?” 

Son,” he replied, “‘did you not declare that 
your lady-love borrows not her light as the moon 
does—but that her beauty is all her her own? Is 
not this making her equal to the Deity? For 
certainly, if less than he, her beauty must be de- 
rived from him, as the light of the moon is from 
the sun.” 

** You are right, father,” said the minstrel, with 
becoming ingenuousness, “though not intended 
to convey that idea, it was certainly an improper 
expression.” 

his mollified the irascible priest, and Madame, 
on the Chevalier 
Duval sing something like it in the presence of 


-an archbishop, desired the troubadour to proceed 


swith the promised specimen of modern poetry. 
“Tam sorry, Madame, not to be able to com- 
ply with this request of yours, but my hard fate 
obliges me to leave this hospitable mansion this 
very evening.” 
lorella said nothing, but the garrulity of her 
aunt, who, by comparing his piece to one of the 
Chevalier Duval’s, bestowed on it, as she thought, 
the highest praise, was not half so gratifying to 
the heart of the minstrel, as the tear that trembled 


‘in the eye of the maid as she rose to withdraw. 


“°Tis inexplicable!” said she, seating herself 
in her boudoir. “It is not yet twenty-four hours 
since I first saw this troubadour, and”—she stop- 

ed. Not even to herself would she acknow- 
edge that she loved this youth, though the scar- 
let blush that burned upon her cheek attested it. 
«But has he not declared himself the lover of 
another ?” she resumed. ‘ And shall I, the daugh- 
ter of the Baron de Pau, and the future bride of 
Count de St. Medard, bestow—unasked—my af- 
fections on a nameless stranger? I will see him 
no more.” * ‘ 

The sun had sunk beneath the horizon, ere 
Florelle ventured to leave the retreat she had 
chosen, to avoid meeting the troubadour. Then 





taking her lute, she descended to the favorite 
arbor overlooking the Oise. The brilliancy of 
the western sky was fading fast into the softened 
hue of twilight, and its variegated tints were re- 
flected in the bright and beautiful stream that lay 
before her like a mirror of polished steel, un- 
ruffled by the slightest breeze. All round her 
wore that Sabbath stillness so fitted for the indul- 
gence of those feelings of melancholy indigenous 
in the youthful heart, nor was its influence lost on 
Florelle. But soon this stillness was broken by the 
joyous songs of some peasant girls, assembled on 
the other side of ‘the stream, who were, immedi- 
ately after, joined by their favorite swains ; anon 
the pipe and tabor struck up, and they fell a- 
dancing with all the vivacity characteristic of 
their nation. 

**How much happier,” said Florelle, with a 
sigh, “are these simple children of toil than am 
I, the daughter of a powerful baron, and the pos- 
sessor of everything on which the human heart 
is apt to build the fabric of its happiness! But 
oh, how poorly do the glitter of wealth, the pride 
of birth, the sound of titles, and the pomp of at- 
tendants compensate for the absence of content ! 
I would [had never seen this troubadour!” A 
deep sigh followed this wish, and, to banish from 
her mind the object of its inquietude, she sung, 
and with sweetness peculiarly her own, the fol- 
lowing 

HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 
Holy Mary !—Mother mild! 
Hear, oh hear '!—a feeble child— 
Who is on life’s tempestuous sea 
Cast alone—Oh, succor me! 
Brightest in the courts above! 
Joy of angels! queen above! 
Solace of the sorrowing here— 
Let me ever be thy care! 
Waves of sorrow o’er me roll-. 
Joy has fled my darkened soul— 
Dangers press on every side ; 
Star of Ocean! be my guide! 

As she concluded she raised her eyes and en- 
countered those of the troubadour riveted upon 
her. She rose in some confusion, and was about 
to leave the arbor, when respectfully beseech- 
ing her to resume her seat, he begged pardon for 
his seeming intrusion, and thus continued in ex- 
cuse. ‘In passing, I heard the sweetest voice 
that ever blessed the ear of man, and knowing it 
could be none other than yours, lady, I was 
contrained to stop, that I might take a last look 
of beauty so angelic.” 

“It is evident, sir,” said the lady, coldly, and 
rising with dignity, ‘‘ that you have been at court, 
but as I am unused to its language, you will ex- 
cuse me from hearing it now,” and she moved to 
leave him. 

“Tf truth, lady,” said the pout, gently detain- 
ing her, ‘ be the language of courts, then am Ia 
courtier. But cold, indeed, must be the man who 
could look unmoved on beauty such as yours— 
beauty that has made me yours forever.” 

**Oh, sir,” said she, with a bitter smile, “ re- 
serve such professions for her of whom you sung 
this morning.” 

“Tt was of yourself I sung this morning lady,” 
and throwing himself at her feet, “I swear by 
her you did so sweetly invoke, that this heait 
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never hath known—never shall know another 
mistress than yourself !” 

“Oh rise, rise !” said Florelle, in deep emotion, 
“and recall that rash vow, for I, alas! an doomed 
to be another’s—then leave me—and forget me !” 

He rose—caught her hand, which he pressed 
to his heart—bowed his head over it, and mur- 
muring ‘fs farewell!” departed. 

Slowly, and with a heavy heart, Florelle re- 
turned to her chamber, and throwing herself on 
her couch, endeavored in slumber to forget the 
minstrel, but spite of every effort, his graceful 
form was still before her, and his sad “ farewell !”” 
still rung in her ears. 

Early next morning she was roused from her 
painful meditation by the entrance of her aunt, 
who came to inform her that a courier had arriv- 
ed from the Baron, who, with the king and his 
suite, might be expected at the chateau in the 
course of theday. This news had made Madame 
almost wild with delight. How great then must 
have been her surprize, when, instead of excla- 
mations of joy, poor Florelle covered her face, 
and burst into tears. 

**Santa Maria!” cried the good lady, ‘ what 
can this mean? Weeping !—Is the fhild mad ? 
Do you really wish to spoil your eyes at the very 
time that the Count de St. Medard is expected ? 
Pray tell me, if you can, what is the matter ?” 

“Oh, nothing, dear aunt, nothing!” said the 
poor girl, weeping, as if her heart would break, 
‘do but leave me to the care of Annette, and I 
shall be well.” And Madame, who had a thou- 
sand things to attend to, readily complied with 
her request. 

She rose, and with the assistance of her maid, 
was soon dressed, and with such simple elegance 
as to please even the fastidious priest, who, con- 
ceiving it to be owing to his invectives against 
the extravagance of the times, paid her more com- 

liments than he ever had to any daughter of Eve. 
adame, who was so solicitous about her appear- 
ance, was perfectly satisfied, and Annette was 
in rapture, declaring by every saint in the calen- 
dar, that the greatest beauty at the’court of Henry 
would die with envy at the sight of her mistress. 
Their commendations were unheard—or at least 
unheeded by Florelle, who thought but of the 
troubadour, and heard but his sad ‘‘ farewell !” 

While the bustle of preparation was heard on 
every quarter, and every face wore a look of anx- 
ious expectation, Florelle sat, lost in a multi- 
tude of unpleasant reflections, until the trampling 
of horses below, and the cry of “they come!” 
resounding through the chateau, aroused her. 
She started up, and would have fled, but fear of 
her father’s displeasure arrested her steps; and 
in a few minutes she was folded to his bosom. 

“Thou art pale, my love,” said the Baron, 
gazing tenderly in the face of the beautiful girl 

é held in his arms, “‘ hast thou been ill, dearest !”” 

*Oh no, dearest father—but joy at your re- 
turn, and the arrival of the king—and” 

The Count de St. Medard!” said the father, 
gayly. ‘But come, my little trembler, the king 
waits to receive you.” He took the hand of the 
shrinking girl, and, ere she was aware of his 
intention, she found herself amidst the great and 
gallant, and in presence of the most illustrious 
monarch of the age, who received her with a 


grace peculiar to himself. After the ceremony of 
presentation had been gone through, the king, 
taking the hand of Florelle, and turning to a 
young man on his right, said, “I here present 
you, Henri, the loveliest maiden in France—and 
receive her from me as the most precious boon I 
can bestow upon you.” 

“Sire,” said the young man, kneeling, “I re- 
ceive her at your hands as the greatest, choicest ” 
gift of Heaven.” 

At the sound of his voice the maiden started— 
looked a mioment doubtingly, but soon recogniz- 
ing in the Count de St. Medard, the much loved 
troubadour, fainted on his bosom. 

The rest of the tale is soon told. They were 
married; and when it is recollected that the king, 
with the dames and nobles of the court, was pre- 
sent at the ceremony, it may easily be conceived 
with what splendor their nuptials were solem- 
nized; nor must it be forgotten that among the 
wedding guests was a little old man, an especial 
favorite with romping girls and antiquated virgins, 
in whom Florelle was delighted to find the cele- 
brated Chevalier Duval, and to whom we are in- 
debted for the following 

EPITHALAMIUM. 
Tis done! ‘tis done! is the song of joy 
Now heard in the court of Jove, 
The god of song is wedded uhto 
The goddess of beauty and love ! 
There's joy in Heaven ;—there’s joy on earth ; 
There’s joy in ocean’s caves ; 
The wood-nymphs dance in sylvan bowers— 
And sea-nymphs ’neath the waves. 
And we will raise a song of joy, 
And we'll our goblets fill, 
And sing the praise, and drink the health 
Of Henri and Fiorelle. 
For ne’er in this beautiful world of ours 
Have such a pair been seen, 
As Henri, the god of the silver lyre— 
And Florelle, beauty’s queen. 


This piece called forth the animadversions of 
father Denis, who denounced it both as heathenish 
and immoral. Madame, as was to have been ex- 

ected, advocated the cause of the Chevalier and 

is poetry, and was so incensed against the good 
priest, that she immediately chose another director, 
and soon after was led to the hymeneal altar by 
her, long-loved Chevalier Duval ! 








THE ST. GEORGE. 


Ir stood in the artist’s studio ; all Florence came 
to look at it; all examined it with curiosity; all 
admired it with eagerness; all pronounced it the 
capo d’ opera of Donaterio. The whole town 
were in raptures, and lovely ladies, as they bent 
from their carriages to answer the salutes of the 
Princes and Dukes, instead of the common-place 
frivolities of fashion, said, “‘ Have you seen the 
new statue by DonaTELLo ?” 


Is there an art like that of sculpture? Paint- 
ing isa brilliant illusion—a lovely cheat. Seulp- 
ture, while it represents a reality, is itself a real- 
ity. The pencil pours its fervid hues upon per- 
ishable canvas, and they fade with the passing 





air; but the chisel works in eternal marble—: 
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strikes out a creation immortal as the globe, and 
beautiful as the soul. ‘4 


“T told thee, Donare.o,” said Lorenzo, “ thou 
would’st excel all thy rivals !” 

“Fling by thy chisel now,” cried another, “ thou 
canst add nothing to that.” 

“J shall cease, hereafter, my devotion to the 
antique,” cried a third. 

“The power of Purpras,” exclaimed one. 

“ The execution of Praxireves!” said another. 

** You will draw votaries from Venus,” whis- 
pered a soft Italian girl, as she turned her melting 
eyes on the old man. 

“The Apouxo will hereafter draw his bow un- 
heeded,” cried an artist, whom many thought the 
best of his day. 


Among the crowds who flocked to the studio 





of Donare.1o, there was a youth who had given 
some promise of excellence. Many said that, 
with intense study, he might one day make his 
name heard beyond the Alps; and some went so 
far as to hint that in time he might tread close on 
the hee!s even of DonaTeL1o himself, but these 
were sanguine men, and great friends of the young 
man; besides, they spoke atrandom. They call- 
ed this student Micuaet ANGELO. 


He had stood along time regarding it with 
fixed eyes and folded arms, He walked from one 
position to another, measured it with his keen 

lances from head to foot, regarded it before, be- 

ind, and studied its profiles at various points. 
The venerable DonaTeLLo saw him, and awaited 
his long and absorbed examination with the flat- 
tered pride of an artist and the affectionate in- 
dulgence of afather. Atlength Micuarn, ANGELO 
— once more before it, inhaled along breath, 
and broke the profound silence. “It wants only 
one thing,” muttered the gifted boy. 

“Tell me,” cried the successful artist, “ what 
it wants. This is the first censure which my St. 
George has elicited. CanI improve? Can I al- 
ter? Is it in the clay or the marble? Tell me!” 

But the critic had disappeared. 


DonaTetxo knew the mighty genius of Micha. 
Awyeeto. He hadbeheld the flashes of the sacred 
fire, and watched the development of the “God 
within him.” 

“ Diablo!” cried the old man, “ Micnart An- 
GELO gone to Rome, and not a word of advice 
about my statue! The scape grace! but I shall 
see him again, or, by the mass, [ will follow him 
to the eternal city. His opinion is worth that of 
all the world! But one thing!” He looked at it 
again—he listened to the murmurs of applause 
which it drew from all who beheld it—a placid 
smile settled on his face “But one thing !— 
what can it be ?” 


Years, rolled by. Mictars AngeLo remained 
at Rome, or made excursions to other places, but 
had not yet returned to Florence. Wherever he 
had been, men regarded him as a comet—something 
fiery, terrible, tremendous, sublime. His fame 
spread over the globe; what his chise) touched it 
hallowed. He spurned the dull clay, and struck 
his vast and intensely brilliant conceptions at onec 
from the marble, Micwag. ANGELO wasa name to 
worship—a spell in the arts—an honor to Italy 





—to the world. What he praised, lived; what 
he condemned, perished. 


As DonaTELLo grew old his anxiety grew more 
powerful to know what the inspired eyes of the 
wonderful artist had detected in his great statue. 


At length the immortal Florentine turned his 
eyes to his native republic, and, as he reached the 
summit of the hill which rises on the side of 
Porta Romana, he beheld the magnificent and 
glorious dome, and Campanile, shining in the soft 
golden radiance of the setting sun, with the broad 
a tower of the Palazzo Vecchio lifted in the 
yellow light, even as this day it stands. 


Ah, death ! can no worth ward thee? Must the 
inspired artist’s eyes be dark, his hand motion- 
less, his heart still, and his inventive brain as 
dull as the clay he models? Yes! DonaTELLo 
lies stretched on his last couch, and the light of 


‘life passing from his eyes; yet even in that awful 


hour his thoughts ran on the wishes of his past 
year, and he sent for the Florentine artist. 

His friend came instantly. 

“Tam going, Micuart, my chisel is idle, my 
vision is Sa. ut I feel thy hand, my noble boy, 
and I hear thy kind breast sob. I glory in thy 
renown; I predicted it, and I bless my Creator 
that I have lived to see it; but before I sink into 
the tomb, I charge thee, on thy friendship, on thy 
religion, answer my question truly.” 

« As Iam aman, | will.” ; 

“‘ Then tell me, without equivocation, what it 
is that my St. George wants ?” 

“Tue Girt or Speecu!” was the reply. 

A gleam of sunshine fell across the old man’s 
face. The smile lingered on his lips long after 
he lay cold as the marble npon which he had so 
often stamped the conceptions of his genius. 


The statue remains the admiration of posterity, 
and adorns the exterior of the Chiesa d’or San 
Micheles. 





TO A LADY SINGING WHILE SHE PLAYED. 
(Written while a piece of Barry Cornwall's shadowed the 
memory.) 

BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


Cast not thine eyes on mine— 
Nor let thy sweet voice throw 
On the enchanted air 
A note of joy or wo: 
Give nfe alone a glimpse 
Of thy bright heaven, whose spheres, 
Since first they kindled on my heart, 
Have only brought me fears. 
ANOTHER drinks their beams. 


Then turn thine eyes away— 
While I thus vei] mine own: 
And as thou sweep’st the harp— 
Ah! wake its voice alone: 
I must not hear the song— 
But like the Peri* stand 
Contented with the faintest ray 
Which speaks the “ Berrer Lanp:” 
ANOTHER drinks its light. 

*The Peri stood at the Gate of Heaven: and the ange} 
said, ‘‘ Thou can’st not enter the portals of the Blessed—be- 
cause ANOTHER hath filled thy place!” The Peri answered— 
“I must be content! Ah! why was I so LaTE?” 
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-_4 BALM FOR ALL DISEASES. 
BY LAWRENCE LABREE.; 

A BALM forall diseases! I have found it! 

Dont be incredulous, and shake your head, 
But wait with patience till I shall propound it, 

And if not true what then 1 shall have said, 
“‘ Throw physic to the dogs,” (the cats wont eat it,) 
Scorn my advice—the proper way to treat it. 
If you’re in love—I will not say with whom, 

Or what—perchance with women or good wine ; 
Or, if you stand with one foot on your tomb, 

Or, if you're very lame, (to limp’s a sign,) 
Or if you are in debt and cannot pay, 
Nor even borrow funds to run away, 
Or, if rheumatic pains so rack your bones, 

Trying your strength of patience and of piety, 
And none to heed your agonizing groans, 

Being shut out, of course, from all society, 
And when the pains come on, to pull your hair, 
Laugh, cry and shout, and sometimes curse and swear. 
Or, if you have a wife—a perfect devil, 

A laughing, romping, harum-scarum creature, 
‘Whose sou. ambition is in ball and revel, 

And hugs you round the neck when you beseech her 
To be more sparing of yourself and money, 
And you feel anything, just then, but funny— 
In short, if on your most unlucky head 

Pandora’s box hath all its contenis spilled, 
And you sink down with trembling, awe, and dread, 

Thinking your cup of misery o’er-filled, 
Wespair not then ; there’s something under heaven 
To cure all plagues—excepting the last seven. 
Go, sit you down in Dector Fousy’s chair— 

Be magnetized: this treatment, though ’tis shocking, 
Will raise you up from MIDDLING quite to Fatr, 

And even HEEL your very oldest stocking ! 
And then, so you may not again “ feel poor,” 
Take PILLS OF GOLD, and—make a Southern tour. 
Old maids whom age is teaching to despair, 

And gouty bachelors of full three score, 
Need wear no more the wrinkled cheek of care, 

Nor think their days of conquest have pass’d o’er ; 
Youth on their cheeks renews again its bloom, 
And smiles and laughter take the place of gloom. 


PION s 


FEMALE FORTITUDE. 


Forty-rour years before the birth of Christ, 
Decimus Brutus became the founder of the Ro- 
man liberty. He married his first cousin, Portia, 
the daughter of Cato. Brutus was the avowed 
enemy of Pompey, the murderer of his father, yet 
Brutus attached himself to his party, when he 
found that Cesar was aiming at universal sway. 
Bound by the strongest ties of friendship to Cassi- 
us, he conspired with him against Cesar’s tyran- 
ny, and both uniting their prudence and courage, 
made choice of sixty colleagues, who were capable 
of undertaking the bold enterprize they conceived. 

Portia, worthy of being the daughter of Cato, 
no less worthy of being the wife of Brutus, soon 
discovered their designs: and only drew from 
them an avowal of their projects, in orde rto se- 
condthem. Brutusb ecome the chief of so dange- 
rous an enterprize, and to whom the destiny of 
so many illustrious Romans was attached, still 
preserved a calm and undisturbed demeanor. But 
when at home, with only his wife, he sought, in 
vain, to quiet the agitation of his perturbed 
spirit: she soon perceived that he was occupied 
with some grand design, which he wished to con- 





ceal from her. Portia, who loved him tenderly, 
had no other motive for wishing to be acquainted 
with his secrets, than that which proceeded from 
her ardent desire of sharing with, and lessening 
the weight of all his troubles. Nevertheless, be- 
fore she urged him to repose this confidence in 
her, she first essayed how far she could rely on 
her own fortitude, and she gave herself a oe | 
wound with a poniard. A copious loss of blood, 
and severe pain, brought on a fever. This acci- 
dent filled the heart of Brutus with the most 
anxious fear and sorrow ; but when he was about 
to call in medical aid, Portia prevented him, and, 
in the midst of her severest anguish, she said, 
‘« Brutus, remember I am Cato’s daughter, and that 
Iam your wife: it was not only to preside at your 
table, and share the nuptial couch, that my father 
gave me to you, but to take my part in all your 
sorrows, as I have hitherto done in your plea- 
sures ; and by alleviating the former, and encoun- 
tering every Het for your sake, to prove myself 
the daughter of Cato: women are described as 
weak and wavering, but the example of such a 
father, and such a husband, is the rule of my con- 
duct, and my manners and character are formed 
from it. Before, however, I would totally depend 
on myself,I was resolved to try how to vanquish 
bodily pain. Now I am certain,” added she, 
shewing her husband the wound she had herself 
inflicted, “I can, without being imprudent, inter- 
rogate you on the secret you have so long, and so 
carefully concealed within your own breast.” 

Brutus, penetrated with love and admiration, 
raised his hands to heaven, and supplicated the 
Gods that they would render him worthy of being 
the husband of Portia. He then revealed to her, 
not concealing the minutest circumstances, the 
whole plan of the conspiracy against Cesar. 

At the moment this design was about to be put 
in execution, Brutus had a dreadful trial to under- 
go: his wife fell so dangerously ill, that it seem- 
ed next toan impossibility that she could live. The 
idea of the peril attached to her beloved Brutus in 
carrying on this hazardous project, had dreadful- 
ly alarmed her: the least noise augmented her 
terrors: she inquired of every creature she saw 
after Brutus, and in her impatience to be inform- 
ed of his welfare, she sent every moment one 
messenger after another to bring her news of the 
state of his health, to the very place where the 
senate was then held. At length, sinking under 
the weight of the most cruel suspense, she entire- 
ly lost her reason ; and her women fancying her 
life in danger, took care to inform Brutus of their 
fears. The situation of his beloved Portia cruel- 
ly distressed him ; yet the interests of the public 

revented him from yielding to the impulse of his 

eart; and he would, have regarded himself as a 
coward, if he had not been the first io expose his 
own person in that dangerous enterprize, of which 
he was the chief. 

After Cesar had fallen under the hands of his 
assassins, Portia took leave of her husband at 
Velie, where she bade him a last farewell. Al- 
though assured of his ill success, she concealed 
theanguish of her mind: buta picture she chanced 
to cast her eyes upon, betrayed her emotions and 
alarm to Brutus. This painting represented the 
parting of Hector and Andromache ; and this sepa- 
ration, so similar to her own situation, caused the 
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tears to gush from her eyes: she hastily dried 
them, returned to Rome, and Brutus embarked for 
Athens. 

After the death of Brutus, which Mappeost 
soon after, Portia made a vow that she would not 
survive him. Historians do not agree after the 
manner of self-immolation. Some say she swal- 
— burning coals ; others, that she starved her- 
self. 


we 





OLE BULL. 


WE are pleased to present our patrons this week with an 
original portrait of this celebrated violinist. It is one of the 
best engraved portraits ever published in this country, and was 
got up under the paiticular superintendence of Ole Bull himself 
while in this city. It was engraved for the New Mirror, but 
as that periodical changed its form at the time the plate was 
finished, the gentlemanly conductors of that paper have dispos- 
ed of it to us. We here give a capital biographical sketch of 
the King of the Violin, translated from the French, which by 
way of an appropriate accompaniment, we shall preface with 
an account of the eminent composers who began their musi- 
cal studies with the violin, from Dubourg. 


As the finest artificial medium for the convey- 
ance of expression, the violin has wooed and won 
to its converse some of the highest of musical 
geniuses. 

Mozart, whose mastery over expression I can- 
not but consider (if I may refer to my own humble 
— to have constituted him the greatest of 
all musical beings, living or departed, had a very 
early affection for the instrument, which his little 
fingers clasped with ecstacy before they could 
stretch themselves over the full extent of the 
miniature fiddle which he held. On this, while 
his elder companions indulged his infantine hu- 
mor by carrying his playthings from room to room, 
he would play a march as he went; and he soon 
made such progress in self-tuition as to astonish 
Wenzl, the nen violinist, by the mode in which 
he worked through, first the second, and then the 
third part, in three trios, which Wenzl, accom- 

anied by M. Schachtner, had chanced to bring 
or a trial to the house of Mozart pere. 

HanveL, whose lofty, but less tender and per- 
suasive powers, have gained him many votes for 
the first place in the musical scale, and who cer- 
tainly can yield only to Mozart, if to any com- 
petitor, was likewise a votary of the violin, on 
which he used to play before he was twenty years 
old; and was content, according to the testimony 
of his friend Mattheson, to exercise himself as a 
ripieno in the opera at Hamburgh. 

Haypw, the prime mover of the grand revolution 
in instrumental music, and himself the third great 
marvel of the musical sphere, was an early culti- 
vator of that instrument, whose province and do- 
minion he afterward so gloriously extended. 

Percotesr’s first and principal instrument (ob- 
served Dr. Burney) was the violin, which was 
urged against him by envious rivals, as a proof 
that he was unable to compose for voices. If this 
objection was ever in force, with reasonable and 
candid judges, it must have beén much enfeebled, 
not onty by the success of Pergolesi in vocal 
compositions, but by that of Saccuin1, whose 
principal study and practice, during youth, were 
likewise bestowed on the violin. 


| 


SrraDILLA, a name dear to romantic memories, 
had, for one of his accomplishments, an eninence 
on this instrument. 

Naumann, whose genius cy ome with ad- 
versity, has been so toucHingly described by the 
pen of Gerber, was helped forward by his love of 
this instrument, and by the generous aid of the 

entle-hearted Tartini, toward that career in which 
e afterward shone. 

Winter, the great German composer, fledged 
the wings of his seraphic soul on the violin, and 
was admitted into the orchestra at Manheim at 
the age of ten, having been previously instructed 
by William Cramer. 

Joun Cramer, the son of this last professor, 
and the glory of pianists, began the violin at four. 
In this instance, however, it must be admitted 
that paternal prescription, rather than individual 
preference, was the apparent motive; yet he did, 
at that tender age, make his essays on the instru- 
ment—and that too, by-the-bye, where all be- 
ginners should—in the attic. 





Hume affords another four-years-old example. 


| He took it up under his father’s tuition, although, 


as his biographer in the Harmonicon has observed, 
rather simply, (considering the time of trial) 
** without much success.” 

Mortaccut, the composer, commenced his ver- 
satile career of music with the same instrument, 
at the age of seven. 

FerpinanD Reis handled the fiddle when about 
thirteen. 

Our own Dr. ARNE was an early student of it 
clam patre, under the advantage of instruction 
from Michael Festing; and the future writer of 
Artaxerxes moved the astonished indignation, and 
then the convinced compliance, of his parent, who 
chanced to find him playing first fiddle at a musi- 
cal soiree. The fiddle it was that rescued him 
from the thraldom of the law, his previous desti- 
nation; and he was some years afterward leader 
of the orchestra at Drury Lane Theatre. 

WitiiaMm Suterp, the English composer, be- 
gan to practice the violin at six years of age. 
When for the future means of his subsistence he 
had the choice proposed to his boyish judgment, 
of becoming a barber, a sailor, or a boat-builder, 
and fixed on the latter, he did not forget, while 
Digaes up his clothes to enter on that career, 
his violin, and the little stock of music left him 
by his father. His master, however, kindly al- 
lowed to his talent its natural bent, and his boat 
building ceased with his apprenticeship. He was 
soon enabled to lead the Newcastle dubscription 
Concerts, where he played the solo parts in Ge- 
miniani’s and Giardini’s concertos. Coming to 
London afterward, and being encouraged by Giar- 
dini, he took his station among the second violins 
at the King’s Theatre; and in the next season, 
under Cramer, the new leader was promoted to be 
principal viola, which post he held for more than 
eighteen years. Asa composer his genius was 
for melody—no wonder that he cultivated the 
violin. 

Srorace, whose spirit, in like manner, was 
steeped in melody, showed a similar predilection, 
and found delight in playing the solos of Tartini 
and Giardini, before he had completed eleven 





years of his life. 
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OLE BULL. : 
Ir chanced on a certain day, during the time when 
the cholera was raging in the French capital, that 
one of the numerous diligences, which were then 
wont to make their return journey in an almost 
empty state, deposited in the yard of a coach- 
office, a young northern traveler, who came, after 
the example of so many others, to seek his for- 
tune at Paris. Scarcely arrived at his twentieth 
ear, he had quitted his family, his studies, and 
orway, the land of his home, to give himself 
wholly up to a passion which had held a sway 
with him from his infancy. 

The object of this pervading passion was music 
and the violin. Deeply seated, active and irre- 
sistible, the bias had seized him when he quitted 
his cradle, and had never ceased from its hold 
upon him. At six years old he would repeat on 
a little common fiddle bought at a fair all the airs 
which he had heard sung around him, or played 
in the street; and two years afterward, he had as- 
tonished a society of professional men, by play- 
ing at sight the frst violin part in a quartette of 
Pleyel’s—though he had never taken a lesson in 
music, but had found out his way entirely alone. 
Destined afterward by his family to the ecclesi- 
astic life, and constrained to the studies which it 
imposes, he had still kept his thoughts fixed on 
his beloved violin, which was his friend, his com- 
panion, the central object of his attachment. At 
the instance of his father, the study of the law 
became subsequently his unwilling pursuit, and 
at length, these struggles ended in his yielding to 
the impulse of his love for the violin and banish- 
ing himself from Norway, in order to devote all 
his days to the cultivation of music. In the midst 
of a mourning city—a mere atom in the vegion of 
a world—what is to become of the young artist? 
His imagination is rich, but his purse is meagre ; 
his whole resource lies in his,violin—and yet he 
has faith in it, even to the extent of looking for 
fortune and renown through its means. Friend- 
Jess and patronless, he comes forward to be heard. 
At any other moment his talents must have forced 
public attention in his behalf; but in those days 
of desolation, when death was threatening every 
soul around, who could lend his ear to the char- 
mer! 

Farewell fortune! farewell fame! The young 
artist is left alone in his misery; yet not quite 
alone, for his cherished violin remains to con- 
sole him. The cup of bitterness was soon, how- 
ever, to be completely filled. One day, in return- 
ing to the miserable apartment he occupied in an 
obscure lodging-house, he found that the trunk 
in which his last slender means were contained, 
had disappeared . He turned his eyes to the spot 
where he had placed his violin—it was gone! 
This climax of disaster was too much for the poor 
enthusiast, who wandered about for three days 
in the streets of Paris, a prey to want and despair, 
and then threw himself into the Seine! =, 

But the art which the young Norwegian was 
called to extend and embellish, was not fated to 
sustain so deplorable a loss. The hand of some 
humane person rescued him from his situation. 
His next encounter seemed like another special 
interposition of Providence; for he became the 
object of benevolent attention to a mother who 
had just lost her son through the cholera, and 





who found in the young stranger so remarkable 
a resemblance to him, that she received him into 
her house, and, though possessed but of moderate 
means herself, furnished relief to his necessities. 
The cholera in the meantime ceased its ravages, 
and Paris assumed its habitual aspect. Supplied 
with bread and an asylum, and soon afterward 
with a loan of a violin, Ole Bull was again en‘ 
abled to gratify his devotion for music. By de- 
grees his name began to be heard: and hé arriv- 
ed at some small reputation. Thus encouraged, 
he ventured the experiment of a concert ; and for- 
tune smile on him for the first time, for he gain- 
ed 1200 francs—a large sum, considering the po- 
sition in which he then was. 

Possessed of this unexpected and almost un- 
looked for little fortune, he set out for Switzer- 
land, and went thence into Italy. 

At Bologna, where his first great manifestation 
appears to have been made, he had tried vainly 
to obtain an introduction to the public, until ac- 
cident accomplished what he began to despair of. 
Full of painful emotion at the chilling repression 
which his simple, inartificial, unfriendly endeav- 
ors had been fated to meet with, he sat down with 
the resolution to compose something ; and it was 
partly amidst a flow of obtrusive tears that his 
— was fulfilled. Taking up his instrument, 

e then proceeded to try the effect of the ideas he 
had just called into life. At that moment, it 
chanced that Madame Rossini was passing by the 
house in which his humble apartment was situa- 
ted. The impression made on her was such that 
she spoke in emphatic terms upon it to the di- 
rector of a Philharmonic Society, who was in a 
critical predicament, owing to some failure ina 
promise which had been made him by De Beriot 
and the Syren Malibran, Madame Rossini’s piece 
of intelligence was a burst of light to the ‘‘ Man- 
ager in Distress,” he had found his man. The 
artist was induced to play before the dilettanti of 
Bologna, and his success was complete. At 
Lucia, Florence, Milan, Rome and Venice, the 
impression he made was yet greater and more 
decisive. On each occasion he was recalled se- 
veral times by the audience, and always hailed 
with the utmost enthusiasm. At the Neapolitan 
theatre of San Carlo, he was summoned back by 
the public no less than nine times—thrice after 
the performance of his first piece, and six times 
at the end of the second. It was perfect furore. 

Our Norwegian artist now revisited Paris, under 
happier auspices. Welcomed and introduced with 
eager kindness to the composer of “ Robert le 
Diable,” she was several times listened to with 
delight on the stage of the opera, and obtained 
the greatest success that had been known since 
the display made by Paganini. Opinions are not 
agreed as to the extent to which Ole’Bull is to be 
considered an imitator of Paganini. 

It appears certain that the example of the latter 
first led him to attempt the strange and remote 
difficulties of the instrument. It was during the 
time of his distressed condition that he found 
means to hear the great Italian artist, by prow 
selling his last shirt, with the produce of whic 
he enjoyed the crowd in the saloon of the French 
opera. Every one around him, after the electrify- 
ing strains of the magical performer, was exclaim- 
ing that he had reached the farthest limits of what 
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was possible on the violin. Ole Bull (says the 
writer of the French account) after applauding 
like the rest, retired in a thoughtful mood, having 
just caught the notion that something beyond this 
was yet possible; nor did the idea cease to oc- 
cupy his mind, but gathered fresh strength dur- 
ing his rambles in Switzerland and Italy until it 
impelled him, at Trieste, to abandon the old track, 
and resign himself to hisown genius. In justice 
to Paganini, it must never be forgotten that he 
was the first who established the principle of its 
being possible to extract a variety of new effects 
from the versatile instrument that had been sup- 
posed to have rendered all its secrets to the great 
antecedent masters; and that his practice lent 
marvelous illustration to what he had invented, 


nor does the supremacy of Paganini in the nou- | 


veau genre, for the reasons previously touched 
upon in these pages, seem likely to be seriously 
shaken by any 48 may seek the encounter of a 
comparison. 

It may certainly be averred, however, that of 
all who have attempted to follow him, Ole Bull 
has shown the greatest aptitude for so difficult a 
task, and owing to the fire and enthusiasm of his 
own temperament, has been decidedly the farthest 
removed from servility, of the imitators who have 
traveled in the track of the Genoese genius. Any 
comparison with Paganini is, however, at the 
present time scarcely fair toward the Norwegian 
artist, when the great difference of age and ex- 
perience is considered, and when it is remembered 
that, in the early practice of his instrument, in- 
stead of excitement, Old Bull had to encounter 
the opposition of adverse views, and instead of 
the open aid of a master, had only for his guide 
the secret impulses of his own exploring mind. 
To speak of him as he is, he must be acknow- 
ledged @ man of fine genius, who has forced his 
way through uncommon difficulties to a distin- 
guished rank in the musical art, and who presents 
tg the contemplation of the persevering student, 
one of the most cheering of those examples which 
the history of human struggles in pursuit of some 
absorbing object is so useful to enforce. 

It must add not a little to our admiration of 
him, to find that, in the mysteries of composition, 
he has discovered and shaped his own course. 
The ingenuity of construction evident in the or- 
chestral accompaniments to his pieces, which 
suggest a methodical study of the harmonic art. 
Yet it is said, on the contrary, that he is quite 
unacquainted with even the elementary rules of 
that art: and that it would puzzle him to tell the 
conventional name of any one chord. Hgw then 
has he arrived at the power of writing music in 
parts? He has opened a score, studied it, thought 
over it, made a relative examination of its parts 
after his own way, and then setting to work, as 
the result of this process, has become a composer 
himself. 

In the character of his compositions (as far as 
opportunity has been yet afforded of judging of 
them) we may trace the effect of this unusual and 
self depending moyen de parvenir, as exercised 
bysuch amind. They are impulsive and striking 
—enriched with occasional passages of fine instru- 
mentation, and touched with visitations of melody 
—but they are deficient in coherence of structure, 
and in the comprehensiveness of a settled design. 





They may serve as fresh examples to illustrate 
the old maxim—that genius itself cannot with 
safety neglect that ordinary discipline which gives 
familiarity withthe rules and methods of art. 
The most surprizing thing (amounting almost 
to an emigma) in connexion with Ole Bull’s 
powers of execution, is the very small amount of 
manual practice which he states himself to be in 
the habit of bestowing on the instrument—a thing 
quite at variance with all the received notions as 
well as usage on the subject. His labor is, it 
appears, in by far the greater part, that of the 
head, and a very limited application of the hands 
suffices to “‘ carry out” what he excogitates—to 
work out his purposes and “foregone conclu- 
sions.” It sounds noble, as a proposition, that 
it is the “‘ mind’s eye,” and not the blind gropings 
of practice, that should show the violinist the way 


‘to greatness, and give him the knowledge whic 


is power; but, alas! common natures—nay, all 
that are not marvelously uncommon—find it ne- 
cessary to draw to the utmost on both these re- 
sources, and cannot spare their hands from the 
neck of the instrument. 

This comparatively trifling amount of manual 
cultivation, however, while it remains, on the 
whole, ‘a marvel and mystery,” may be accepted 
as a proof in itself of how little trick there is in 
Ole Bull’s performances; for the successful dis- 
play of tricks is essentially dependent on the 
most assiduous manpulation—the charlatanerie 
of the instrument being the triumph of the hand, 
as distinguished from that of the mind. To par- 
ticularize the various merits which belong to its 
execution would lead beyond the limits here pro- 
peas His sweet and pure tone—his delicate 

armonies—his frequent and winning duplicity 
of notes and shakes—his rapid and exact stac- 
cato, &c., might severally be dwelt upon in terms 
of delight—but brevity forbids. I cannot forbear 
referring, however, to the “ravishing division” 
of his consummate arpeggios, forming a finely re- 
grate shower of notes, rich, round, and most 
istinct, although wrought out by such slight un- 
dulations of the bow, as to leave in something 
like a puzzle our notions of cause and conse- 
quence. 

To suit the wide range of effects which his 
fancy sometimes dictates, it appears that he sub- 
jects his violin to some kind of alterative process, 
for which purpose he opens it, to his own ex- 
pression, like an oyster. The manners and con- 
versation of this young man bear an impression 
of genius which it is impossible to mistake, and 
his occasional sallies of enthusiasm serve to im- 
part an increased interest to the abiding modesty 
which tempers and dignifies his character. In 
describing the state of his own mind, under the 
immediate dominion of musical ideas, he pictures 
it under the forcible figure of an alternate heaven 
and hell; while he speaks of the object and in- 
tention of his playing as being to raise a curtain, 
as it were, for the admission of those around him 
as participants in the mysteries open to himself. 
In his habits he is very temperate, and wisely 
avoids wearing out, by artificial excitement, the 
spontaneous ardor of his eminently vital tempera- 
ment. The flames of life burn brightly within 
him, and he will not feed it into a self-exhaustive 
blaze. All the ordinary arts and intrigues, by 
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which it is so common for men of smaller minds 
to seek professional advancement, seem completely 
alien to the nature of this child of the north. The 
neglect of these may have served to retard for a 
while the publicity of his powers; but they are 
of an order to ensure independent success, An 
extensive and brilliant reputation is before him. 


GOOD RESOLUTION. 
BY MISS 8. C. EDGARTON. 


Quire away from the dusty turnpike, and across 
sweet-smelling clover-fields, in a small, quaint, 
moss-grown edifice, dwelt Job Woodell and his 
daughter May. Job had been a fisherman in his 
better days, but, sad to tell, had been drawn away 
from his honest occupation by the seductive 
charms of the village inn. There he might be 
found from early morning till midnight, scarce 
turning his steps homeward to the frugal meals 
prepared by his patient child, and leaving with 
her the whole care and toil of providing for their 
family necessities. 

Happy was it for May, poor girl! that her 
heart was as brave and hopeful, as it was patient 
and loving. Whoever passed her door ona bright 
spring morning, might hear her voice, singing 
songs as sweet and merry as though she had not 
a care or sorrow in the world. And that little 
quaint old cottage! who would have deemed it 
the home of an inveterate tippler, with its neatly 
swept grass-sward, its bed of fragrant carnations, 
its honey-suckles, azalias, and moss-roses ! 

Job loved his daughter May—was proud of her 
—and, saving his great neglect, always treated her 
with kindness. In his worst stages of inebria- 
tion, he exhibited no phasis of cruelty ; he was 
only excessively and shamelessly silly, and dis- 
ae to lavish on May a world of foolish and 
ondling caresses. ay, in turn, was always 
gentle and patient with her father, never reproach- 
ing him for his vile habits, but often tenderly en- 
treating him to stay and assist her about her gar- 
den, or to spend the long winter evenings with 
her, instead of hurrying away to the “ Admiral.” 

One very beautiful spring morning, Job stuck 
his old hat jauntily on one side his head, and 
stood crowding the tobacco into his pipe, ever and 
anon casting a wishful look toward May, who 
was busily wiping the breakfast plates. 

“Can i do anything for you, father” said she, 


smile. 

“ Ah, you're a good girl! I hate to trouble 
you—but just now I’m all out of change—and a 
curse on these times, I say, when an honest man 
can’t get trusted for a shilling to save him from 
want.” 

* Dear father, I would willingly give you what 
little money I have, but if I do, we shall be fore- 
ed to go without dinner or supper, I fear.” 


** Are we really grown so poor as that? Ah, 


well! these are melancholy times for us poor fish- | If 


ers. [ll not take your money, May; I can win 

a shilling from Ned Watkins, any day, at nine- 

pins, and that will be easier than to rob you.” 
“Oh, papa! if you will not go to the Admiral, 


and transplant those fine strawberry-vines that 
yield us so many dollars every year—oh, dear 
papa, I cannot tell you how happy you will make 
me, how very greatfully I shall remember the 
kindness.” 

« Little need of my assistance,” answered Job, 
with a good-natured laugh, and a sly wink, that 
sent the bright blood gushing all over May’s dim- 
pled cheeks. ‘ Younger and steadier hands are. 
at your service, and an old man like me would be 
in the way.” 

«Oh, no! no, papa!” exclaimed May, earnest- 
ly, dropping her work, and clasping her arm in 
his, at the same time lifting up her beaming, tear- 
ful eyes most imploringly. 

Job was touched. Tears were unwonted visi- 
tors to those joyous and radiant eyes; so, at least, 
thought he, who saw few indeed of the many that 
were shed for him. 

«You are a good girl, May,” said he, patting 
her head, and kissing her white forehead wit 
parental delicacy ; “‘ you are a good girl, and I 
wish I were a more worthy father. But let me 
ge now, dear, and I will be soon back again to 

elp you.” 

May had been too long accustomed to have her 
entreaties disregarded, to shed many tears for her 
ee disoppointment ; so having completed her 

ousehold arrangements, she tied on her little cot- 
tage straw—its blue ribbon somewhat faded, it is 
true, but thereby better suiting the exquisite dele- 
cacy of her complexion—and proceeded to the 

arden. There was a freshness and exhiliration 
in the soft, spring air, that soon removed from her 
heart and face all traces of unhappiness; and if 
her cheek had previously been a shade too pale, 
this defect was remedied the instant the sound of 
a buoyant and hasty footstep fell upon her listen- 
ing ear. 

The person who approached was the son of 
May’s nearest neighbor, widow Lovell. He was 
a fine-looking fellow, with a complexion of the 
clearest white, eyes of the darkest blue, and hair 
that would rival the gloss and blackness of “a 
raven’s wing.” He held a basket on his arm, full 
of young plants. 

** You were wishing for some of those gorge- 
ous pansies, May. See, I have been fortunate 
enough to procure you some.” 

“You are my good genie, Harry. 
to wish, and lo! the prize is at hand. 
you a thousand times.” 

The young friends busied themselves in planting 
the roots, for some time, in silence. They were 
lovers, though not acknowledged ones. The con- 
fession had been long trembling on Harry’s lips, 
(silly fellow! did he not know His eyes had al- 
ready told it over and cver again ?) but there was 
something in May’s manner which restrained and 
embarrassed him. This morning, however, he 
had sought her with the determination to avow 
his love. 

For nothing was Harry Lovell mare remarkable 
than for his readiness and eloquence of speech. 
was astonishing what could keep him so silent 
on this occasion. Root after root was fixed in 
the ground, and still his tongue faltered in its in- 
structed duty. ‘This is no place,” thought he, 
“with the sun glaring down upon us, and in open 


I have but 
I thank 





to-day, but will help me plan out my little garden, 


view of half the village.” He rose fromthe gar- 
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den path, and lifting his new, palm-leaf hat— 
May’s hand had braided it for him—brushed back 
from his forehead, which was a very white and 
handsome one, a mass of black, glossy curls. 

“You are weary, May,” said he, “ and the sun 
is really oppressive. I have my thoughts ona 
glass of your nice root-beer. Together with the 
shade of the porch, it will be very refreshing.” 

May laughed, and led the way to the house. 
The beer was brought, drank, and praised; the 
glassed removed, and May, with her bonnet off 
and her soft, brown hair parted smoothly from 
her brow, had seated herself on the treshold of 
the door. Harry chose a situation on the door- 
step. Here, they were quite sheltered from the 
sun, and quite hidden from the view of the villa- 
gers. Harry had no excuse for silence; and so, 
ina quiet way, but with a burning cheek and | 
eloquent eye he told the taie of his love. 

May heard him with many heart-throMbings, 
and a few ill-concealed tears. ‘Oh, Harty! I 
feared this,” she said. ‘ Sweet as it is to know 
that you love me, it is better indeed to feel that 
we can never be happy in this affection.” 

** But what shall hinder us, dear May ?” 

“ My father, Harry. I can never leave him.” 

‘Of course; but he shall have a home with us.” 

“ You must not think of the thing, dear Harry, 
You have already a mother to support, and I can 
never consent to-bring upon you such a burden 
as poor father would be. Were he merely old 
and decrepit, I might not look upon the case as 
so hopeless; I might almost then consent that he 
should become a burden to you; but as he is, 
O, Harry you know he is unfit to sit at any fire-” 
side, or be a partaker of any domestic society ex- 
cept such as nature has made sacredly his own. 
A daughter can pardon, can bear with his infirmi- 
ty; but, O, Harry, your home would be dese- 
crated by such an inmate.” 

Poor May! How bitterly she wept, as this 
painful and pumiliating reflection was breathed 
into her lover’s ears; but he like a generous and 
devoted friend, soothed and encouraged her, and 
though he found that to combat her resolution 
was idle, he still declared that she only had, and 
ever should have, undivided empire over his heart. 

Now all this while there was a little by-scene 
going on, which we must not conceal from our 
readers, especially since it has reference to the 
issue of our tale. Job Woodell, when he parted 
from his daughter, struck across the clover-fields 
toward the Admiral; but instead of entering, as 
was his time-out-of-mind custom, he turned aside, 
and springing down the rocks, sat for some time 
gazing thoughtfully upon the great expanse of 
ocean that lay spread before him. On his left, 
frowning over the cliffs, rose the roof of the old 
Admiral, enticing him to his folly; but the sweet 
pleading, tearful face of his beloved May would 
steal into his heart, and paralyzed the power of 
the tempter, in a manner that surprized even the 


poor victim a ee 

“I told May’ I would soon return,” said he; 
“but if I go there, Ned Watkins anda, who 
gang of loafers will beset me, and drive a 
thoughts of home out cf my head. So I will 
keep out of their sight, and for once fulfil my 
promise.” 


had entered it; and hearing their voices as he 
came up toward the porch where they were sit- 
ting, he stopped in front of a window that open- 
ed at the side of the porch, and, gazing through 
it, could not only distinctly hear the language, 
but could also see the faces of the young lovers. 
The mention of his own name kept his feet rivet- 
ed to the spot. Their conversation has already 
been detailed, and its effect upon Job, in his pre- 
sent mood, may well be surmized. At first, the 
hot blood rushed in torrents to his brain and face, 
and the deep disgust he felt for his own folly was 
pictured in every lineament and expression of his 
countenance. But when he saw May in tears, 
when he heard her sweet, tremulous voice pro- 
nouncing the doom of Harry’s fondest hopes, and 
all for his sake, who had so cruelly wronged and 
disgraced her, he wrung his hands in agony, and, 
unable to suppress his feelings, hurried cautiously 
through the back entrance of the house, and shut 
himself up in his chamber. 

A sad day was it for May W oodell after Harry 
retired. Hergarden had lost its interest. Even the 
favorite pansies .only made her weep when she 
looked on them. She prepared a dinner for her 
father, however, and strove, by an increased devo- 
tion to his wants, to forget her sorrowful thoughts. 
But the day wore on, and Job did not appear. The 
dinner was removed untasted. “ Poor father!” said 
May, “I told him I had scarce money to buy us 
a dinner; I fear he has denied himself out of coo- 
sideration for me.” And she tried to believe this 
the true solution to his delay, though experience 
had taught her that his som hh of his meals was 
usually occasioned by a worse than ordinary 
debauch. How different would have been her 
feelings had she known that her erring parent 
was this moment in his own chamber, overwhelm- 
ed with anguish and remorse! How 2 po f 
would she have forgotten every thought of self, 
and hastened to pour into his ear assurances of 
her forgiveness and love! Ah, it was better for 
him, May, that thy tender mercies were awhile 
withheld. 

‘1 do think father will return to tea,” thought 
May ; and she hastened to prepare a dish for him 
which she knew he very much liked, and which 
she had made some personal sacrifices to procure. 
Then spreading the table very neatly, she sat 
down at the window to await his approach. 
Those only who have but one object to care for, 
one being to smile on their toils, one friend to 
whom their existence seems a peculiar ae 
can alone understand how every thought and feel- 
ing becomes a servitor at one shrine. 

Job, meanwhile, hearing her light step about 
the house, rose from the bed where he had thrown 
himself, bathed his face in the basin of cool wa- 
ter that May’s hand kept constantly supplied in 
his chamber, brushed his hair, and putting on his 
hat, stole cautiously down into the yard, and be- 
took himself to May’s bed of pansies and carna- 
tions. Here she at length espied, and ran out to 
meet him. Her first glance relieved and gladden- 
ted her heart. She held out her hand to greet 
him. ‘ How long you have been away, papa! 
and how glad I am to see you home to tea!” she 
said, looking into his face with a smile that told 





Job reached his house just after Harry and May 


him how happy and grateful she felt to meet him 
in a rational mood once more. 
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As they sat together at that tea-table, chatting, 
in a social and affectionate way, of the thousand 
little interests dear to a father and child, even 
though one, alas, is but such in name, May felt 
not a solitary trace of her morning’s sorrow. If 
she thought of Harry, it was with love and grati- 
tude, but scarcely with pain and regret, for though 
the same causes remained to prevent their union, 
how could she think of anything unpleasant or 
melancholy while her dear father sat by, sober, 
and full of kind words and gentle attentions ? 

A week passed on, and Job daily assisted May 
in arranging and planting her garden, never once 
going near the Admiral, nor lifting a glass of 
spirits to-his lips. May was in raptures. Only 
one thing disturbed her felicity; Harry was not 
by to partake of it. “It is foolish in him to stay 
away so long,” thought she; “for though we 
must not be lovers, we might certainly be friends.” 
— the change would not have been so easy, 

ay! 

One morning, after breakfast, Job rose from the 
table, and put on his old hat, (May had just braid- 
ed him a new one,) saying, as he did so, “I am 

oing up to the Admiral this morning. Ned 
atkins, and some of my friends there, will be- 
gn to wonder at my long absence. Only think, 
ay, it is a whole week since I have been there !” 

May’s smile changed to a look of undisguisable 
distress at this unwelcome announcement. ‘Oh, 
father !” she exclaimed, in a tone of touching en- 
treaty, ‘do not go any more to that wretched 
place. I have been so happy this past week, I 
cannot spare you away. You will not go, dear 
father. 

Job smoothed her bright hair, and looking good- 
humoredly into her troubled face, replied, « If 
I go, your friend Harry will come to see you 
again; but so long as [ stay, you are not like to 
enjoy much of his society. I will not be in your 
way, my child ;” and without stopping to listen 
to her earnest remonstrances, he imprinted a ten- 
der kiss upon her cheek, and hurried away to the 
Admiral. 

He found the usual bar-room club assembled. 
Immediately upon his entrance they began their 
assaults upon him for his longabsence. He eva- 
ded them, by marching up to the bar, and throw- 
ing down a sixpence. ‘Give us a mug of stout 
flip, Rawley,” said he; and while this was pre- 
paring, he picked up the stump of an old pen, 
dipped it into the batter-thick ink that stood on 
the desk, and drawing an old letter from his pock- 
et, tore off the back, and scribbled upon it the 
following remarkable words : 

* This certifies that I, Job W oodell, do hereby 
ive my solemn pledge to abstain wholly, hence- 
orth and forever, from the use of all intoxicating 

drinks as a beverage. 
(Signed,) 

May 15, 1842. 

This he placed in the hands of his old fellow- 
tipler, Ned Watkins, bidding him read it aloud to 
his companions, while he seized his mug of 
“flip,” and hurried to the door. Lifting it to- 
ward his lips, to make the temptation as strong as 
possible, he suddenly turned it upside down, 
spilling its smoking contents upon the ground. 


Jos W oovELL.” 


and delivered this brief soliloquy: “ Job Wood- 
ell, thou arta man, again. The tetters that bound 
thee are broken, and thou art free! Job Wood- 
ell, thou art a father. Henceforth, the child of 
thy lost May has a father’s arm to rely upon for 
her support, and a father’s heart to bless and 
cherish her. Job Woodell, thou art redeemed. 
Go home now, and sing thy halleujahs !” 

Having thus made and solemnized this coop 
RESOLUTION, he entered the bar-room in quest of 
his hat. He found the group huddledy together, 
in vain striving to at out his rude hierogly- 
phics. ‘‘ Here, let me read it for you,” said Job. 
And taking the paper from Ned’s hand he pro- 
claimed, in their astonished ears, the tidings of 
his redemption. 

“ Job Woodell !” exclaimed Ned Wat- 
kins, prefacing the name with aloud oath. “* What 
in the d—I has brought you to this nonsense ?” 

** My daughter’s love has brought me to this 
sense,” was the calm reply, as he turned with a 
serious aspect toward the door. 

When he entered his own house, he found 
Harry there, standing with May’s hand clasped in 
his, and both looking very mcuh afflicted. - May 
sprang forward with an exclamation of joy, and 
twined her arm in his. ‘ Oh, father! I was sure 
you would return, you are so very kind of late.” 

** But why do you welcome me, my love, since 
my arrival will be a signal for Harry’s depar- 
ture? And pray what have you been saying to 
each other, to cause you to look so sorrowful ?” 

‘Harry is going to leave us, papa. He has 
adopted your old profession of whaling, and goes 
out in the Dolphin, to-morrow. He was just bid- 
ding me farewell as you entered.” , 

* Ah! how isthis? I thought you loved May 
too well to leave her,” said ~ laying his hand 
on Harry’s shoulder. 

“Ido! Ido!” answered he, with great emo- 
tion, rising to depart; ‘ but what avails it? she 
refuses to be mine.” He was hurrying from the 
room to hide the tears that forced themselves to 
his eyes, when Job’s hand detained him. “ Stop 
a moment, my son,” saidhe. “ As you will pass 
by Dix’s grocery just be kind enough, will you, 
to post up this little notice on the door. I wish 
to make it as public as possible.” 

Harry’s eye cae hastily over it. “ Blessed 
be God!” cried he, his whole face lighting up 
with joy. ‘“Isthistrue? Have you deliberated? 
Are you serious, Mr. W oodell ?” 

“Yes, my dear Harry, it is my serious, delibe- 
rate, irrevocable pledge—signed, and sealed, and 
solemnized. Show it to May—she stands staring 
at us in dubious wonder.” . 

May needed but one glance. She thew herself 
into her father’s arms, and burst into tears. Fa- 
ther and daughter wept together, but they were 
delicious tears, expressive of joy that words could 
not utter. Harry’s eyes, too, were overflowing 
with sympathy, but he returned to the porch, feel- 
ing that their joy was too sacred to be witnessed 
except in Heaven. P 
In a few minutes Job recalled him. Taking his 
hand, he placed in it one of May’s, and held them 
clasped together between both his own. ‘“ My 
dear children,” said he, “ one week ago, I was a 
witness and auditor of the interview you held in 








hen placing the mug in this reversed position 
upon the bench, he took his pipe from his mouth, 


the porch. It awakened me to a sense of my 
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great wickedness, and that very moment I vowed 
to reform. I have served a week’s noviciate, and 
feel no desire to return to my old life. It was 
written in the haunt, and amid all temptation of 
my old vice. I read it aloud to my old compan- 
ions. They sneered at me, but I did not shrink— 
I pitied them. And now, my dear children, since 
I have done all this for your sakes, show me your 
gratitude by making yourselves as happy as pos- 
sible.” 

How gould they refuse a request like this? 
Harry said nothing farther about going to sea, and 
in the following autumn took May W oodell to 
his home with the title of Mrs. Lovell. Job lives 
with them, and has never yet broken, nor repent- 
ed of his Goop Reso.ytion. 
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Tue following is a pretty poem from our late for-a-short-time 
associate. Weare sorry to part with him, but he is con- 
vinced that the steel pen and ledger point a more certain and 
easy way to bread, We shall always be pleased to receive 
similiar favors,.and so no doubt will our readers. 

SONG—CAN I E’ER FORGET THEE? 
BY ARTHUR MORRELL. 

Can 1 e’er forget thee, Ah! what joy to know, love, 
Bright-eyed Isabel ! That I owned thy heart! 

The day when first metthee But—’twas long ago, love— 
I1remember well! We were doom’d to part. 

I was but a child then, 
Innocent and glad ; 

Joy my heart beguil’d then— 
I was never sad. 


Since then, lone and weary, 
O’er the earth I’ve stray’d ; 

All seems dark and dreary 
Without thee, dear maid. 

Thou wert young and bright too, Never I may greet thee 
Sparkling was thine eye, On this earth again; 

And thy heart was light, too— Oh! that I might meet thee, 
Then thou could’st not sigh. AsI met thee then! 

Carelessly we play’d then, ’ 


In the shady grove; Time is ever changing 
Hand in hand we stray’d then, All we cherish here, 
Nor spoke yet of love. From our hearts estranging 


Scenes and friends once dear, 
But the day I met thee, 
I remember well; 
I can ne’er forget thee, 
Bright-eyed Isabel! 


THE EMPEROR AND THE COMEDIAN. 
AN HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 

Many monarchs have delighted in an extrava- 
ant and startling exhibition of power, but the 
ussian despots, perhaps, more frequently than 

others have been in the habit of blending dramatic 

contrivances both with vengeance and playful- 

ness. . . 

The emperor was a strange, half-mad person- 

age; he. honored with his favor many humble 
ersons, and among the number, one Frogere, a 

F rench player, who had the honor of occasionally 

dining at the imperial table, where sometimes his 

sallies were held to be brilliant. One day acom- 
pliment was paid to the emperor which went to 
exalt him above Peter the Great. The emperor 
affected modesty, but at the same time attempted 

@ Witticism, remarking that so to flatter him was 

robbing ‘* Peter to pay Paul;” and appealed to 

Frogere if that were fair. The player, for the 

sake of the joke rather than the truth, instantly 

admitted that it was not, ‘ as there was no proba- 


But as years flew o’er us, 
And we older grew, 

Then, all bright before us, 
Love’s sweet spell we knew. 





bility that ever any one would be able to rob Paul 
to pay Peter.” This did not please; there was 
too much sarcastic truth in it to current in 
that society. Every one looked blank ; the party 
broke up before the gloom had passed away and 
Frogere, much disconcerted, retreated to his bed, 
and tried to forget the mishap in sleep. That 
night his chamber was abruptly entered by an of- 
ficer and four armed men, and the emperor’s war- 
rant for his arrest was produced. I[t was an- 
nounced that he was banished to Siberia, and 
must forthwith commence his sad journey. He 
was merely allowed time to provide himself with 
a change of clothes, when he was forced into a 
carriage, which, strongly guarded, moved forward, 
two soldiers with pistols and a drawn swords be- 
ing his companions in the vehicle. They ad- 
vanced briskly during the night, and when day re- 
turned, the actor was blindfolded. 

A stop was at length made; he was removed 
-from the coach, and the bandage being taken from 
his eyes he found himself in a wretched hovel. 
Some coarse food was set before him, while an 
officer with whom he had formerly been on inti- 
mate terms, looked on in cold forbidden silence. 

Frogere was too much afflicted to eat. ‘* What 
have I done,” he exclaimed, “to merit this se- 
verity ?” 

“Need you be told?” inquired the officer ; 
*‘ have you forgotten the mad insult you ventured 
to offer the emperor of all the Russians at his own 
table? So outrageous a sarcasm his imperial ma- 
jesty could not forgive.” 

* Heaven is my witness,” said Frogere, “I 
meant no offence. Can you not make this known? 
cannot you intercede for me ?” : 

‘Impossible! all I can do is to take care of 
your property at Moscow. Any other commis- 
sion that you may give me I will faithfully exe- 
cute.” ; 

*« And am I to be banished for life ”” 

“No; the kindness of the emperor for you 
forbids him to go so far: you are only to remain 
in Siberia thirty years !” 

“ Thirty years !” Frogere exclaimed with hor- 
ror. In that mournful hour the vast difference 
between banishment for life and “ only for thirty 
years” was hardly appreciated. 

The officer took his leave ; Frogere was again 
blinded, and the carriage pursued its journey. At 
intervals it stopped, and a scanty meal was set be- 
fore the prisoner. How long they had been 
traveling he could not tell, but he concluded they 
had reached the confines, when, blinded with more 
care than ever, he found thé upper part of his dress 
loosened, his arms pinioned, and in this situation 
he was placed on a seat. He heard the jarring 
sound of muskets, and the military word of com- 
mand, and recommended his soul to Heaven. 
Another movement was made, which told him the 
fatal moment was at hand, when the bandage fell 
from his eyes, and he found himself in the same 
place which he had filled when he hazarded the 
jocular remark which had caused him to experi- 
ence so much, affliction. The emperor presided, 
and all present laughed, delighted with the impe- 
rial prank, for such it was, which had driven the 
object of it half a dozen miles round the palace 
under the circumstances described—some four- 





and-twenty hours. For poor Frogere the change 
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was too violent; he fainted in the moment when 

his safety was announced, and ‘did not immediate- 

ly revive to receive the congratulations of those 

courtiers who could admire such a fearful experi- 

mént on the actor’s feelings as had been made by 

Pas _— potent despot, the miserable emperor 
aul. 

Another still more remarkable scene was short- 
ly afterward got up in the same place. The em- 
peror joyfully supped with the performer and a 
select company. hen the entertainment ended, 
Frogere and those who remained to the last, with- 
drew to the chambers in the palace. An alarm 
was suddenly given; all arose, and sought the 
emperor’s apartments. They entered them, and 
found the cause of their disturbance was more 
than a joke, as extended on the floor, lay the 
corpse of the despot! 





HORRID CRUELTY OF THE MACLEODS. 


Amone the numerous caverns on the sea-shore 
of the Isle of Eigg, (observes Saussure) there is 
one which is but too celebrated in the history of | 
this small isle. The Macleods, a tribe who in-| 
habit the isle of Sky, having had a quarrel with 
the Macdonalds of the isle of Eigg, resolved ac- 
cording to the custom of these warlike tribes, to 
terminate the’ difference by the forceof arms. 
Having formed a project of attacking the Mac- 
donalds by surprize in their isle, anc of obtaining 
the most decisive revenge, they collected all their 
boats, and filled them with armed men. Favor- 
ed by the wind, this formidable expedition set 
sail, and soon appeared in sight of the isle of 
Eigg. The Macdonalds, alarmed at the approach | 
of an enemy, so superior in numbers, despaired of | 
being able to resist by force, and began to conceal | 
themselves in a cavern of their isle, the entrance 
to which could not easily be discovered, being low 
and overgrown with briars. The Macleods dis- 
embarked in the isle of Eigg, but to their great 
surprize, finding their project defeated, that the 
isle was deserted, and all the inhabitants had dis- 
appeared, they re-entered their boats, and again 
set sail for the isle of Sky. In the interval, the 
Macdonalds judged that it was now time to leave 
their retreat; they imagined that the Macleods 
were entirely gone, and sent one of their party to 
a neighboring rock in order to watch the progress 
of the enemy. From an elevated spot the sp 
was soon discovered by the small flotilla, whieh 
instantly turned round. Suspecting that the in- 
habitants of Eigg had found some retreat in their 
isle, the Macleods again disembarked. The im- 
rudent Macdonald, seeing them return, entered 
into the cavern; but, unfortunately, the trace of 
his footsteps on a recent fall of snow, indicated 
to their enemies the fatal cavern ; they approach- 
ed toward it, and being unable to enter it by 
force, they conceived the horrible design of at once 
aw the whole of these unfortunate people. 
They kindled an enormous fire at the entrance of 
the cavern, the smoke of which, driven by the 
wind, soon filled the interior, and destroyed all 
those that were within. This atrocidus act is 
well calculated to afford an idea of the hatred 
which formerly existed between those islanders. 


the cavern, which was concealed by briars and 
thorns; it is so low, that we were obliged to 
crawkon our hands and knees, in order to pene- 
trate into it; but after advancing a short distance, 
we found ourselves in a spacious cavern. Hay- 
ing lit a flambeau, we penetrated as far as we 
could into this long and narrow cavern. The 
sight of the wall, still blackened by the smoke, 
and above all, the quantity of human bones and 
sculls scattered on the ground, were for us too 
striking proofs of the truth of that horrid catas- 
trophe ; and the effect produced on us by the un- 
expected discovery of these human skulls, and 
the horror which momentarily overcame us, can 
be easier imagined than described. 


sr 


VISION OF COLUMBUS. 


Twas evening! the ship was gliding through the 
deep calm seag,the green waves were rising bright- 
ly—the moon clear and unclouded was smiling 
in her silver beams to the billows bounding be- 
neath—and all was still save the lulling dash of 
the waves against the prow of the vessel, as 
racefully she wended her way through the track- 
ess waste of waters, proudly surmounting each 
succeeding billow and dashing onward still ‘like 
a thing of life.” At this hour, seemingly made 
for contemplation, Columbus, the discoverer of 
America, retired to the cabin. He was far from 
his country, and for aught he knew in the midst 
of a boundless ocean. His seamen were ready to 
despair, debating whether it were not best to mu- 
tiny ; and even himself, fatigued with the unre- 
mitting and laborious duty of watching, and the 
numerous other duties of his situation, was almost 
inclined to doubt the issue of his hazardous en- 
terprize. Wearied with forming plans to encour- 
age the discontented companions of his voyage 
he had half resolved to return, when suddenly as 
he meditated on his perplexing situation a form 
stood before him far more beautiful than those 
that people earth. An azure robe round about 
her waist with a brilliant zone of diamonds, and a 
golden casque with a snowy plume composed her 
costume—an evergreen wreath was in her hand, 
and silver sandals on her feet. ‘ Glorious being ! 
by what name is it proper to address thee !” he 
would have said, but the radiant countenance of 
the stranger abashed him and he was mute. At 
length the unknown visitor broke the silence ; 
“ Fear not, Columbus,” she said, “ nor be dis- 
couraged, thou greatest of mankind: I bring thee 
glad tidings. I know thy brilliant scheme—thy 
ardent wish—thy thousand fears—I know thy fu- 
ture fate! Thou triest a path before untried— 
thou seekest a land before unsought; nor shall 
thy search be vain. A new bright world with 
precious gold and diamonds of the mines abound- 
ing; luxuriant with flowers, fruits, and spices, 
richer and more beautiful than those that Europe’s 
monarchs seek in India’s sultry clime ; peopled by 
a stranger race than ever met thy wondering gaze 
—thou, favored man, shalt find !—Where now 
woods, wilds, and glens, in dark confusion mix ; 
cities, states, and empires shall in after times 
arise. ‘There too, orators shall laud, and poets 
chant Columbus’s name immortal! Yes even 
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bright coronet thy brow. This laurel wreath I 
give thee, the pledge of my words most sure, and 
the type of the more glorious wreath which after 
ages shall weave for thee !” 

“Land! land!” the man at the mast-head cries. 
To her emerald cave, in the green sea depths, the 
Genius of America flew. Columbus awoke and 
the New World in all its strange but brilliant 
loveliness burst upon his enraptured gaze ! 


Renee 





Tue following graceful little poem was written by Miss Da- 
vidson before completing her thirteenth year. It was ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Judge ——, at whose house she was a 
visitor at the time. It has not before been published. 

A VALENTINE. 
BY THE LATE MARGARET M. DAVIDSON. 

’Tis an hour of delight, 
And the evening is bright, 

And Nature is dancing in glee ; . 
The young and the fair 
In her buoyancy share— 

Why should she not smile upon me ? 
The love-smitten boy, 
In the’ hight of his joy, 

Is hasting his garlands to twine; 
With pleasure elate 
He is choosing his mate, 

And prithee Alonzo be mine! 


’Tis true thou art old, 

But thy heart is not cold— 
Thy feelings are ardent as ever; 

And I (though in truth 

Have but little of youth) 
Am surely exceedingly clever. 


Your locks they are gray, 
But how precious are they 
To this doating old bosom of mine! 
And their owner shall be, 
If we can but agree, 
My dearest and best Valentine! 


They talk of old age, 
But our hearts (I'll engage) 
Are as light as the lightest in town; 
Then we will be gay, 
And as happy as they, 
Though Folly should giggle and Prudery frown. 


And now as the day 
Is fading away, 
I must close this epistle of mine, 
In the hope that to me 
You will joyfully be 
The dearest and best Valentine. 





Tue beautiful new steel plate title which we intended to 
have presented in this number, we are obliged to defer till 
next week, it not being quite ready for us. However, in 
making up their volumes, our subscribers can easily arrange 
the plates so that the vignette shall bind up with the first 
number. The elegant substitute we have given will be wel- 
comed by every one, and the accompanying sketch will be 


found richly worth perusal. The portrait may be relied on as 
a very faithful likeness, 


To CorREsPONDENTs.—“ Lines written on the death of a 
Brother,” “ Love,” and “Yony, the Mulatto,” are accepted 
with thanks ; *‘ To Lilly,” and * She never told her love,” are 
declined. Please, young writers, not to send us anything 
that is not a little better than tolerable. By-the-bye, this 
week we give a sweet little poem by William Wallace, a 
gentleman of fine talent, and one of the best young poets 
in the country. 


In our next number we shall give an original translation 
from the French of Charles Bernard, by one of the editors of 
the Sunday Mercury. Bernard, though a capital writer, is 
but little known in this country. The sketch will be found 
to possess an absorbing interest. 


THosE SUBSCRIBERS whose term of subscription expires 
with the close of the volume (last week) receive this number 
as a specimen of the present volume, and we shall wait their 
further orders and remittances before sending to them again. 





New Works —Tue Treasury oF History, No. 3, price 
25 cents, Daniel Adee, 107 Fulton street; contains the con- 
tinuation of the History of England from the reigns of Johny 
of Henry IIl., Edward I., Edward I1., Edward III., and Richard 
Il., to the reign of Henry 1V., “the first since the dark and 
cruel superstition of the Druids who disgusted and horrified 
the inhabitants of England with the awful sight of a fellow- 


est as it proceeds, and bids fair to form one of the most valu- 
able works on History extant. 


or the Adventures of a Coxcomb,” attributed, and not without 
some reason, to E. L. Bulwer. These works are handsomely 
printed and put up in a neat cover. 


Ann street, we have received the March number of the Lon- 
don Lancet. This is a fac-simile copy of the London edition, 
and is im every sense a highly valuable work. 





THEATRES.—The Park has done a much better business 
than we expected. The new drama of “‘ Green Bushes,” has 
proved quite a hit, and has been well played to delighted au- 
diences. Mrs. Knight, asa whole-hearted Irish girl, at one mo- 
ment caused roars of laughter and at another moved the heart 
most tearfully. Something bold is soon to be done at this 
house—a new five act comedy bya native author—Mrs. Anna 
Cora Mowatt, called “ Fashion.” Mrs. Mowatt, is a woman 
of talent and genius, and we have reason to expect much of 
her. 

At the Bowery, Mrs. Shaw has continued her triumphs as 
no other woman on the stage could do, and the result has 
been immense audiences. 

The Chatham seems to be full every night. Last week 
Rice played a successful engagement—THE Rice—the best 
representative of the negro on the stage. They have pro- 
duced the new play of “‘ Green Bushes,” at this house, being 
considerably cut from the copy played at the Park—a neces- 
sary aiendment, as the original was much too long. The En- 
glish tragedian, Oxley, is engaged here. By all means let 
him make his debut as Hamlet, which is acknowledged to be 
his great character. He comes with a good reputation, which 
we have no doubt he will ably sustain. Mr. De Bar is now 
associated with Mr. Deverna in the management of this house 
—a very valuable acquisition. 

At the Olympic Momus reigns every evening. The inde- 
fatigable Mitchell is ever on the look-out for all that is rich, 
new, novel, and jaughter-provoking. Success to him. 
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creature yielding up his breath amid the ineffable tortures of — 
the sacrificial flames ;” (p. 343,) The work deepens in inter- f 


From H. G. Daggers, 30 Ann street, ‘‘ Grimaldi, the Clown,”’ i 
by Dickens—a most capital and amusing work. Also, “ Cecil, | 


From Burgess, Stringer & Co., corner of Broadway and | 
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